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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 



" THE TRAGEDY OF MEXICO " 
{From the Philadelphia Public Ledger) 

Colonel Harvet, editor of The North American Retihw, has a dif- 
ferent conception of loyalty and patriotism than that which -vrould silence 
every criticism of national policy, especially when it has proved so disas- 
trous to the national honor and the national interests as in the case of 
President Wilson's method of dealing with the Mexican muddle. It does 
not help a bad situation to conceal the facts, and plain speaking in the one 
case may and should lead to more circumspection in dealings with another. 
It is not an arraignment of the honor and good intentions of an executive 
to point out fatal errors in his policy, or the disastrous results of those mis- 
takes. The facts about Mexico are plain to aU the world, and an ostrich-like 
procedure in dealing with a question still far from adjustment is neitheir 
helpful nor wise. 

There can be little doubt, as Colonel Harvey points out, that this Gov- 
ernment is directly responsible for much of the misery that has overtake* 
the Mexican people, and the force of his arraignment is intensified by the 
knowledge that he speaks as President WUson's political godfather. It was 
Harvey's insistent advocacy which first made Professor Wilson a " political 
possibility," and he speaks of his protege with first-hand knowledge and 
condemns his course more in sorrow than in anger. His marshalling of the 
facts is pitiless in its completeness and its logic, and his conclusions that the 
President has been vacillating and inconsistent in all his dealings with 
Mexico, that his warfare directed at Huerta was unjustified, and his ruthless 
abandonment of Americans south of the Rio Grande was in violation of 
every principle of national honor and justice are completely justified by 
the facts. 

Colonel Harvey contends that the President of the United States had no 
moral or legal right to say who shall or shall not be President of Mexico, 
and that his whole procedure subsequent to his determination to drive 
Huerta from his place has been lacking in consistency or coherence. And 
all present indications point to the correctness of his supposition that the 
Administration is planning to deal with Carranza just as it dealt with 
Huerta, a course utterly contradictory of the President's own declaration at 
Indianapolis when he specifically washed his hands of responsibility for 
Mexico and its internal affairs. ' It had been far better, heartless though it 
was, had he adhered to that determination, but his action in putting arms 
into the hands of the Mexican bandits was far more heartless, for its im- 
mediate result was a flood of bloodshed and utter destruction of the hopes 
that centered about Carranaa. 
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Nobody desires to minimize the difficulties of the position, and it is not 
easy to outline a policy for the Administration that would have produced 
better results, for the very good reason that the President and his advisors 
alone possessed the full information upon which any national policy could 
be based. But the mistakes are too evident to be concealed, and no useful 
purpose will be served by seeking to conceal them. A full exposure, mado 
in the right spirit, ought to be a service to the nation and to the Administra- 
tion. Little can be hoped for from a President and Cabinet, as Colonel 
Harvey aptly puts it, who — 

" Promise, pause, prepare, postpone. 
And end by leaving things alone." 

But it is the profound hope of every patriotic American that the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet will profit by past failures, and that a policy can be 
framed and applied which, with or without the assistance of the Central 
and South American States, will ultimately bring order and peace to the 
distracted people of Mexico. 

THE FORSAKING OF AMERICANS 
{From the Boston Herald) 

Senator Lodge spoke in part as follows : 

" I shall not rehearse the story of those dealings with Mexico, but merely 
say briefly that the Administration neither refrained from interference in 
Mexico nor interfered effectively. It intervened sufficiently to do infinite 
harm and not sufficiently to do any good. We did not make war on Mexico, 
but we did make war on an individual. Gen. Huerta. If you have not all 
read Col. Harvey's remarkable and brilliant article, entitled * The Tragedy 
of Mexico,' which appears in The North American Review for Septem- 
ber, I strongly advise you to do so. I wish every man and woman in the 
United States would read that article. You wiU there find an account of 
what Col. Harvey calls ' our sixth foreign war,' waged against Gen. 
Huerta. 

" It was Mr. Bryan who proposed that the United States should go into 
the banking business, and on a large scale, in order to develop trade with 
the countries to the south of us, and in the same breath they say that the 
property of Americans lawfully in a foreign country is entitled to no pro- 
tection because it is in a foreign country. This is a whoUy novel doctrine 
and deserves the careful consideration of the American people. 

" But they have gone further than this. As I have said, several hundred 
Americans have been murdered in Mexico. No indemnity has been paid 
and no murderer, except in rare instances, has been punished, although a 
promise of reparation has been freely given. They have paid indemnity 
to Germany for Germans who have been killed or wronged or outraged, but 
nothing to us. 

" Are the American people ready to submit to this proposition, that they 
are to have no protection from their Government if they go outside the bor- 
ders of the United States and are lawfully in another country? 

" It is an abandonment of the doctrine held and enforced by every civil- 
ized country, great and smaU, and no country has been more jealous of the 
rights of its citizens hitherto than the United States. No country ought to 
be more jealous of these rights. We have a great body of naturalized citi- 
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zens, drawn from many countries. They are just as fully entitled to pro- 
tection as the native bom, and they need it more when they go beyond the 
borders of the United States upon their rightful business, because they are 
more exposed to the invasion of their rights as citizens than those who are 
citizens by birth. And yet this Administration, in Mexico, has deliberately 
taken the ground that the right of an American to his property in a foreign 
land does not exist, and that he may esteem himself fortunate if he can 
escape with his life. 

" This goes much farther than Mexico. It reaches into our relations 
with all the nations of the earth. Are we prepared to say to the world that 
we will not extend our protection to our citizens ; that when they go beyond 
our borders they may be outraged, wronged and robbed, and even murdered, 
with impunity? I do not believe that the American people are ready to 
accept any such doctrine. I believe they will stand for the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens abroad, as well as at home, for which they went to war in 1812 
and which they have always sustained. Do not forget that these obligations 
are reciprocal. 

" We are bound, as citizens of the United States, to obey its laws, to 
support it in peace and defend it in war. If we are so bound, then is the 
Government which we support and defend equally bound to protect and 
defend us t 

" Such a doctrine as that put forward by this Administration as to 
Americans in Mexico strikes at the very roots of national honor, of national 
existence, of national self-respect. " 

DR. CLARK IS SHOCKED 
(From the Hartford Courant) 

It must suffice here to say that for comprehension, inelusiveness, particu- 
larity and precision of details, and severity of condemnation, no indictment 
of President Wilson's Mexican policy has been framed, so far as we know, 
that is comparable with this one. The blows of Mr. Roosevelt's bludgeon 
may have been more brutal, but not much more wounding than those of Mr. 
Harvey's finer, friendly, and faithful flagellation. Without attempting any 
fuU report of this castigation, which we neither enjoy nor approve, a few 
sentences and phrases will serve to indicate the severity of it : " Fatuous 
and futile vacillation " is the sunmiary phrase, and then in detail : 

" His backing and filling, his repeated intervening without making his 
interference effectual, his alternating laying and lifting of embargoes, his 
vague threatenings promptly rendered abortive by assurances that he would 
not employ force, his subsequent using of the army and navy upon an 
absurd pretext, only to withdraw them at the moment when a restraining 
influence was most needed, his petulant defying of pubUe journals which 
were only performing their duty, his prospective chuckling as the one who 
laughs last, his cynical abandoning of both Mexicans and Americans to 
their fate because, forsooth, Europeans also were spilling blood, his strident 
pledging to leave the tortured country alone and to compel aU others to do 
likewise, only to resume meddling as soon as a disfavored faction seemed 
likely to gain ascendancy." 

Soothing assurances of " excellent intentions and sincere purposes " 
are interspersed that call to mind the refrain of Marc Antony's famous 
oration. 
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"Yet Brutus was an honorable man I" 

Less soothing is the explanation given by friend Harvey of the " Presi- 
dent's blundering," that is, " his misconception of his own functions," his 
assumed " attitude of one divinely appointed to conserve humanity in new 
and striking way," his f orgetf ulness " that he was a quite fallible and far 
from omnipotent being, who in reality had only been elected President of 
the United States charged with the performance of certain official tasks 
specifically defined by fundamental law." Editor Harvey concludes his 
article by advising our Government to turn over this whole business to the 
more competent envoys of South America, and, in retiring, shoots this 
Parthian arrow : 

" But if stubborn pride shall prevent the adoption of this simple, manly, 

generous and whoUy practicable proposal, we can but look forward with 

dole and shame to continuance of the miseries already inflicted upon a 

people whom we would ' serve as friends ' by a President and cabinet who — 

' Promise, pause, prepare, postpone. 

And end by leaving things alone.' " 

Mr. Harvey has exercised his unquestionable right and privilege, by 
public " criticism and advice " to try and turn governmental action from 
what he believes to be a wrong course into the right one. Indeed, his 
article is an illustrious example of that right and privilege. We disclaim 
any purpose or desire to endorse the justice, wisdom or propriety of either 
his criticism or advice. Believing that a wiser course of action than that 
pursued by the Government towards Mexico might and should have been 
taken, we are inclined to believe that such would have been the case had 
Mr. Lansing instead of Mr. Bryan been the President's secretary from the 
beginning. When a certain old acquaintance of us all was somehow induced 
to " jump into a bramberry bush," he extricated himself from that predica- 
ment with great difiiculty and with eyesight temporarily and considerably 
impaired. 

On the whole. Colonel Harvey's article is not pleasant to read. Gentler 
measures of correction are preferable, especially from a friend. Both the 
rebukes and the patience of personal or political friendship have their 
limitations, and if such are the faithful wounds of a friend, what would be 
those inflicted by an enemy? 

WHAT TO DO? 
{From the Baltimore Sun) 

The initial blunder, according to Colonel Harvey, was the refusal of the 
Administration to recognize Huerta's Government, and he shows a whole 
brood of ills that were hatched out by that refusal. But is anyone prepared 
to say what would have happened if Huerta had been recog:nized? He went 
into office with his hands imbrued with the blood of his predecessor, or at 
least the Administration was convinced that it was so. Suppose Wilkes 
Booth had been supported by an army and after murdering the President 
had set himself up as President in Lincoln's place, would any civilized 
government have recognized him? It is true that Huerta did not murder 
Madero with his own hands, but in Washington his guilty participation ia 
the crime was regarded as certain. The Colonel also condemns the officials 
of the Government for their arrest and imprisonment of Huerta in a com- 
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mon jail when he was heading for Mexico. The capture and oeenpation of 
iVera Cmz are criticized and the cost estimated at niillions, besides the lives 
that were lost. " Under Huerta," the article says, " American lives were 
safe and American properties secure, but from the moment when we sub- 
stituted anarchy for government both lives and property became the prey 
of the bandits let loose." "It is known," he adds, "that hundreds of 
Americans have been murdered and that properties aggregating more than 
$1,000,000,000 have been confiscated or destroyed." While our people have 
been sending food into Mexico to feed the starving, the ofiftcial figures show 
that food in great quantities has been exported to pay for rifles andl 
cartridges bought in this country to be used, perhaps, against our own 
people, and in any event to be used to continue the work of slaughter 
at home." 

The bitterest condenmation is upon the announcement in an interview 
by Secretary Daniels that our citizens in Mexico are there at their own 
risk and that neither their lives nor property would be under the protection 
of our Government. Colonel Harvey quotes this interview and contrasts 
it with the historic policy of our Govemmec': as expressed by Marshall, by 
Evarts, by Bayard, by President Wilson himself. " Nobody," says the 
Colonel, " has ventured and none would now venture to question the excel- 
lence of the President's intentions." 

It is vastly easy to criticize, and far more diflScult to propose something 
better. Colonel Harvey does propose a plan. It is for the United States to 
abandon its plain duty toward Mexico and turn the whole business of pacifi- 
cation over to the South American envoys, with the assurance that we might 
support any proper plan they might devise. The South American envoys 
are in mortal dread of making a precedent which might be used some time 
against their own countries. Therefore, to turn over the whole business to 
them would be a pretty sure way of having nothing done. That suggestion 
is in line with the activities of the circumlocution office, " How not 
to do it." 

Intervention in Mexico is not with us any longer a matter of princi- 
ple, but of expediency. We have as much right to intervene in Mexico as in 
Haiti or Cuba. The President may have made mistakes. It would be re- 
markable if, amid his perplexities, he has not. But the responsibility is on 
him. He has more accurate information of conditions than Colonel Harvey 
has. And in any event -a war with Itexico would be a costly business in more 
ways than one. It is estimated that it would engage 500,000 soldiers and 
continue through years. We may have to come to it, or something like it, 
but we should exhaust every oth-r means of settlement first. The practical 
question at present is not whether mistakes have been made in the past, but 
what we should do now, and that is what most of the critics refuse to tell us. 

A PROBLEM OF OUR OWN MAKING 

(From the Chester Times) 

Colonel George Harvey has written in The North Americak Review 
the best informed and most comprehensive review of our blundering Mexican 
policy that has appeared in print. It is so crushing an indictmeat of the 
conduct of our war with Mexico — ^for we have been, in fact, at war with 
our neighbor since we landed troops at Vera Cruz — ^that the Colonel should 
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have declined the invitation to be satirical about it. The statement of facts, 
from the day, more than two years ago, when the President set out to get 
Huerta, is in itself the condemnation of the Administration's course; and 
Colonel Harvey has special license to call up the contradictory orders of 
the President, his repeated mistakes in judgment, the testimony to his 
refusal to understand, for Harvey stated two years ago precisely what tha 
alternate shiftiness and stubbornness of the President would lead to. 

" Mexico is starving and without a government." This is the fruit of 
Wilson idealism, which he sought to enforce by unprecedented means. Con- 
cede the deep sincerity of the President in an effort to give Mexico a just 
and popular government; the fruit of it is anarchy, where understanding 
would have brought order at least. 

There is Harveyized irony in the su^ested remeiy for the ansemij policy 
of the Administration which has let Mexico become, not merely by our con- 
sent, but by our active intervention, worse than Belgium. The Keview pro- 
poses that Mr. Wilson confess his failure and his ineptitude to repair it : 

" If our Government would now turn over the whole business of settle- 
ment to the more competent, more sympathetic, racially related and fully 
trusted envoys from South America, with assurance of our unqualified sup- 
port of any plan which we must not of necessity disapprove, there is a 
fair probability that peace could be restored to our bleeding and starving 
neighbors whom we, however unwittingly, have so grievously wronged." 

We shall not escape responsibility for the disaster we have caused so 
easily. There has been destruction of lives of Americans, Germans, English 
and Spaniards, and of property in value exceeding a billion dollars. The 
President may be ready to forgive the Mexicans their slaughter of American 
lives and destruction of American property. The English, Germans and 
Spaniards won't. They will demand reparation and they will look to us 
to see that they get it, the alternative being their own intervention in 
Mexico to compel payment. 

. That is the problem of our own making we must face and solve. Aa 
there is validity to the claims and as the Mexicans assuredly won't admit 
them, it may quite likely become necessary for us to do in Mexico what we 
have done in the Island of Haiti: Take command of the customs houses 
and manage the national finances. If Wilson has been all along determined 
that Mexico should have no government at all until it had one that suited 
him he should have taken the custom houses two years ago. 



SUCCESS AND FAILURE 

{From the Bloomington Pantograph) 

Present conditions in Mexico seem to justify much of this criticism. 
President Wilson has been conspicuously successful in handling the Euro- 
pean situation, but his policy or lack of policy in reference to Mexico can 
hardly be termed anything less than a tragic failure. The attitude of this 
country toward Mexico has tended to increase rather than to diminish the dis- 
organization which has prevailed in that country for years, and present 
conditions give no promise of improvement. However good his intentions, 
President Wilson's Mexican policy has utterly failed to "serro Mexico" 
or to " serve miuikind." 
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AN ASTOUNDING KEVIEW 

(From the New York Sun) 

The whola story of watchful waiting with regard to Mexico and the 
entire spectrum of the psychology of President Wilson as disclosed by the 
policy of watchful waiting are discussed in characteristic style by the editor 
of The North American Review in the number of that publication which 
appears to-day. We print a good summary of it. It is a review that must 
astound even the reviewer himself when he puts his pen aside and begins 
to reflect on the ultimate impact of responsibility. 

"AMERICA FIRST!" 
{From the Hartford Courant) 

" America First ! " This motto, in which President Wilson enmmed np 
our whole duty, for the present at least, is the text from which Editor Har- 
vey preaches a stirring discourse, urging that siction be suited to the word. 
It is not a mild discooLBe, to say the least. The preacher literally expounds 
the text, pounds the pulpit and makes the dust fly from its cushions, in the 
good, old, hammer-and-tongs fashion. It is Boanerges, a son of thunder, 
speaking, and forgetful, at times, that nothing is gained by extravagance of 
expression. It is to be hoped that President Wilson, upon whom the 
preacher evidently has his eyes fastened and his oratory aimed, will enjoy 
and profit by this discourse, especially that part of it in which, after quoting 
the President at some length, Mr. Harvey makes bold to say: 

" ' It sounds well,' once remarked Grover Cleveland, reflectively, of an 
address by a college professor, ' what do you suppose he means by itt ' " 

We are reminded of Emerson's remark to one in some fury of conten- 
tion, " Why so hot, my little man f " and of the colored brother — also 
preacher — ^who announced his purpose in the sermon of the morning, " to 
explain the unexplainable and to unscrew the inscrutable things." Some- 
how we do not find Ediior Harvey at his best in this rather imguarded and 
slashing paper, which, however, will make a good many of his readers fairly 
chortle with joy. Indeed, it must be difQcult for Mr. Harvey to maintain a 
reasonable and becoming modesty in view of the flood of praise which pours 
in upon him through the mail. And it must be conceded that his Review is 
remarkably bright, able, and readable. 

{From the London Globe) 

No more dignified and sincere presentation of the position of the United 
States in regard to Germany has yet appeared than Colonel Harvey's article 
in the current North American Review, from which we publish extracts 
to-day. Hyphenated Americans and Germans pur sang need occasionally 
to be reminded that the citizens of the great Republic are not exclusively 
concerned with the points at issue between Germany and the Allies. They 
axe also citizens of no mean State, and as such concerned with their own 
national honor and interest. " America first," declares Colonel Harvey, 
and he does well to remind his countrymen that the United States has never 
before been " treated so contemptuously." " Watchful waiting," he admits, 
may be largely responsible for " a misapprehension that may prove to be 
fateful." The United States, Colonel Harvey points out forcibly, can no 
longer humiliate its envoys by compelling them to represent abroad a Power 
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wHch "defies and derides their own country/' nor can it extend its hos- 
pitality to the Kaiser's Minister. It would be for Gtermany to determine 
whether such diplomatic action spelt war. 

WATCHING AND PRATING 

(From the Western Methodist) 

In the August North American Review, under the caption, " America 
First," and the sub-caption, " Suit the Action to the Word," the editor, 
Col. George Harvey, who is nothing if he is not dramatic and flamboyant, 
reviews President Wilson's diplomatic correspondence with Germany, and, 
while approving, insists that our nation is now at the parting of the ways. 
" One path points to honor and self-respect, the other to obloquy and 
shame; one to maintenance of free democracy, the other to craven sub- 
mission to arrogant monarchy; one to America First in reality as well 
as in words, the other to America Last in the consideration of their own 
Government." His suggestion would lead to severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, and then almost certainly to war. He deprecates the 
idea of reminding the President of his responsibilities, and yet puts pres- 
sure to bear upon the President to take the fateful step that would almost 
inevitably lead to war. He correctly charges this ayrtnl war to Autocracy, 
and yet would have our President, deliberately playing the part of an 
autocrat, plunge our country, wiUy-nilly, into the bloody maelstrom. With- 
out any blustering about bravery, we confess that there are occasions when 
we feel like fighting, when it would be easier to fight than to refrain, but 
Christian wisdom must dictate our course. Ours is not yet a Christian 
nation, but it behooves us to seek Christ's principles and apply them so 
that we may become Christian. 

LOOKING TO THE END 
(From the Washington News) 

In The North American Review Col. George Harvey, reviewing the 
first ten months of the war, reafiirmed the position he had taken last Sep- 
tember, when he said that, though it were almost inconceivable that Ger- 
many would ultimately triumph, the end was still far distant and fraught 
with gloom and uncertainty for the AUies. 

Colonel Harvey, with his usual keen foresight, has stated the case in 
a manner that meets with the general concurrence of the American public. 
Regardless of what the participating Powers may hope or believe, America, 
standing off and judging from an impartial perspective, cannot see the 
dawn of peace, nor any prospect of an early conclusion being reached. 

The end of the first year of the war finds the advantage all with the 
Teutonic Allies. Neither in the east nor the west has the foot of an enemy 
been placed on German soiL France's fond hope of reclaiming the lost 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine are farther than ever from realization. 
Dreams of conquest by the Muscovite hordes in the east have been ruth- 
lessly shattered by the onrush of the mighty German military machine. 

In the background sits England realizing at last what a grave mistake 
she had made in placing sole dependence in her navy, but too demoralized 
socially to meet the crisis thrust upon her. Russia, crippled by lack of 
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supplies and ammunition and with Warsaw about to be taken from her, 
is for the present of little practical service. France alone is making a stand 
against which the German offensive has failed to make an imprint. Italy 
has failed to make the impression expected of her. 

At the end of the first year, the German machine has been developed 
into an even greater state of efficiency, with resources in food, munitions, 
and money that appear inexhaustible. With the fall of Warsaw she may 
be expected to turn her attention to another drive on Paris. When this 
move develops the question of the hour will be whether France can hold 
the invader at bay until England can render the assistance long lacking 
and Bussia can recuperate in time to prevent concentration of German 
forces in the west. If England and Russia fail her France is threatened 
with national annihilation. 

All things considered, if there is an early end to the war, it will be because 
Germany is victorious. 

FINANCES OF THE WAR 
(From the Indianapolis News) 

George Harvey, in The North American Review, takes the experience 
of the United States in the Civil War as a basis of calculation, and reasons 
that Great Britain, the richest of the nations at war, could keep up the pres- 
ent rate of expenditure for six years without losing a greater proportion of 
its resources than was spent by the United States in putting down the re- 
bellion. He recalls that the population of the North was 21,000,000; that 
the total estimated wealth was more than $10,000,000,000, and that the 
North spent $1,000,000,000 a year for four years. This was about 
$50 a year per capita. The population of Great Britain now is about 
45,000,000, and an expenditure of $5,000,000,000 a year is $111 per capita. 
However, Mr. Harvey points out that the wealth of the United Kingdom 
is estimated at $80,000,000,000, so that the war is costing only 6.25 per cent, 
of the nation's wealth instead of the 10 per cent, which our war cost us. 

Great Britain's wealth approximates that of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, while the total wealth of France, despite her smaller population, is 
greater than that of Germany. However, though Great Britain is by far 
the richest of the Powers at war, the impression given by Mr. Harvey's cal- 
culations is that a continuance of the present expenditures by all the nations 
could go on for a considerable period without necessarily bringing about 
bankruptcy. The power of the United States to bear its great war debt 
was due largely to a rapid growth in wealth and population which would be 
impossible in Europe, yet Mr. Harvey sees this offset by a practise of thrift 
in some of the countries of which Americans have no conception, while 
others have developed an industrial and commercial potency far exceeding 
ours. There is a certain amount of reassurance as to the future in this 
view of things, yet it is depressing to feel that the huge wastefulness of the 
war cannot be counted on to bring it to an early end. 

AN ENGLISH VIEW 

(From the Bolton [England] News) 

A very strong demand is made in The North Americah Review that, 
if the German Government contLunes its insolent refusal to recognize Presi- 
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dent Wilson's Notes, the services of the Americsm Embassies in London 
and Paris, given so extensively to the German Government, should be ■with- 
drawn. He points out that the United States are placed in an igBominious 
position in employing Embassy staffs to work day and night for s Power 
which holds their country, as Germany appears to do, in disdainful con- 
tempt. Colonel Harvey opens the pages of his Review impartially to all 
sides. Last month he gave an article by the notorious Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, asserting that Germany was forced into this war by the 
malevolence of Sir Edward Grey. But the Colonel retains his own opinions 
all the same, and does not hesitate to assert them. 

THE LEADING QUESTION 
(From the Norwich [England] Press) 

George Harvey, the editor of The North American Review, declares 
in the current number of that publication that at least diplomatic relations 
with Germany should be broken off. " We can no longer," he Ea3rs, " humili- 
ate our envoys by compelling them to represent in other capitals a Power 
which defies and derides their own country. We can no longer retain in 
Berlin an Ambassador personating a national sovereignty which is con- 
temned by the Imperial Government to which he is accredited. We can no 
longer extend our hospitality to the obnoxious Minister of a disdainful 
Prince. We can no longer recognize in any way a Power which by its own 
deliberate, flagrant, and sinful practises has constituted itself an outlaw 
among nations." That was the opinion of a sober-minded American before 
the Arabic was sunk. It is shared by many of his countrymen. What will 
President Wilson do? 

CITIZEN OR SUBJECT 
(From the Topeka Capital) 

In The North American Review former Attorney General Wayne 
MacVeagh, now eighty-two years of age, discusses the issues of the oonfliet 
in Europe and reaches the same conclusions as most Americans. Funda- 
mentally the issue is between irreconcilable forces and ideas in the world. 
Mr. MacVeagh entitles his paper, " The Impassable Chasm." It is between 
the doctrine of force and the doctrine of liberty, between a State that is 
ruled by its citizens and a State whose citizens are cogs in the wheel of the 
State machine. 

A German for many years a citizen of England was quoted recently 
to the effect that he would never go back to live permanently in a country 
where he could not jump off a moving omnibus. 

It is machine-like rule against freedom and one or the other must tri- 
umph. Wayne MacVeagh is entitled to speak for the American viewpoint, 
for he has been a defender of liberty always. His fight a few years ago 
on the Philadelphia political gang was one of the memorable incidents in 
the anti-machine contest over the country. He was of the company that 
attended Lincoln on the way to Gettysburg, and he delivered on Gettysburg 
battlefield on the same day with the immortal address, as reported by Lin- 
coln's secretary and biographer, " a beautiful and touching " speech. 

Mr. MacVeagh in the course of his paper in Tee North Amebicak 
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Review points out the conflict that German-Americans find themselves 
caught in. He remarks : 

" No more long-suffering executive, no more indulgent and peace-loving 
President, ever filled the great office. In pursuit of peace and of good 
relations with Germany he has, quite im wittingly, no doubt, subjected our 
country to such indignities as~no free and high-spirited people ought to 
have endured. 

" The simple truth, which he has been so unwilling to recognize, is that 
there exists an impassable chasm between a citizen of the United States and 
a subject of the Grerman Emperor ; and there is no possible political alchemy 
whereby the political standards of the one can be transmuted into the politi- 
cal standards of the other. 

" No matter where a man is born or how he is reared, when he comes 
to manhood he instinctively prefers to be a citizen or a subject. Our 
fathers preferred, and we ourselves and our children prefer, to be free citi- 
zens, but we do not deny to anybody else the privilege of preferring to be 
the obedient subject of a Kaiser and a military caste. 

" We only ask them, in all fairness to themselves and to us, to make 
their choice — to be loyal either to the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment or those of the Government of the Kaiser, and to believe that they 
cannot be half loyal to the one and half loyal to the other. They must be 
wholly American or wholly German, If they propose to continue to live 
here, then they must be loyal to the American system; and there is no pos- 
sibility for them of mistaking what that system is. 

" Thomas Jefferson declared it to the whole world when he said the 
just rights of all governments depend upon the consent of the governed; 
and Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, in a few simple words, stamped it 
forever upon the history of mankind, in his immortal aspiration that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people should never perish 
from the earth. 

" Whoever accepts without reservation those two principles of a gov- 
ernment is a loyal American. Whoever pretends to accept them and is at 
heart disloyal to them is unworthy of American citizenship and ought to 
be deprived of it, for there lies an impassable chasm which those honestly 
on one side can never pass over to the other." 

That is the war in Europe. Shall the people rule, or autocrats, a mili- 
tary class? Is humanity to be brutalized or free? 



